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COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  JEFFERSON 
AND  LINCOLN 

similitudes  of  two  great  statesmen 

—THEIR  VISITS  TO  CONNECTICUT  AND 
INTEREST  IN  THE  ST  ATE  — PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES  OF  LINCOLN 

BY 

JUDGE  LYMAN  E.  MUNSON 

Formerly  United  States  Judge  of  Montana 


While  preparations  are  being  made  to  erect  a 
colonial  mansion  after  the  type  of  the  home  of 
the  distinguished  Mrs.  Sigourney  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  at  St. 
Eouis,  the  researches  of  Judge  Munson  will 
prove  especially  timely  and  entertaining.  The 
scholarly  and  judicious  comparisons  of  the 
statesman  whose  achievements  are  about  to  be 
honored,  and  the  national  hero  of  a half  century 
later,  with  whom  Judge  Munson  was  personally 
acquainted,  developes  a similarity  of  character- 
istics and  public  service  that  has  remained  until 
now  unrecognized.  The  interests  of  both  states- 
men are  closely  identified  with  Connecticut. 
Jefferson  was  a personal  friend  of  Oliver  Ells- 
worth of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  under  President  Washington. 
Uriah  Tracy  of  Connecticut  was  President  Pro- 
tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate  in  1800 
when  Jefferson  was  Vice  President.  James  Hill- 
house  of  Connecticut  occupied  the  same  position 
in  1801,  the  first  year  in  Jefferson’s  administra- 
tion. Jonathan  Trumbull  of  Connecticut  was 
Speaker  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives  in 
1791-93  when  Jefferson  was  first  mentioned  for  the 
presidency  receiving  four  electoral  votes. 
Oliver  Wolcott  of  Connecticut  was  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  during  Jefferson’s  early  political 
career,  and  Roger  Griswold  of  Connecticut  was 
Secretary  of  War  in  the  Adams  administration 
in  1801,  retiring  when  Jefferson  was  inaugurated. 
Gideon  Granger  of  Connecticut  was  Postmaster- 
General  under  Jefferson.  Oliver  Ellsworth  was 
Minister  to  France  at  the  time  of  Jefferson’s 
election,  while  David  Humphreys  was  Minister 
to  Spain  in  1796  in  the  Washington  administra- 
tion. Connecticut  also  figures  indirectly  in  the 
election  of  Jefferson  to  the  presidency.  Aaron 
Burr,  Senior,  was  born  in  Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
January  4, 1716  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1735. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1736  and  settled 
over  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Newark,  New 


Jersey,  in  1738.  He  was  chosen  President  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  in  1748.  In 
1752  he  married  Esther,  daughter  of  elder  Ed- 
wards. He  died  there  September  24,  1757,  and 
his  wife  passed  away  April  7, 1758.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded as  President  of  Princeton  College  by 
Jonathan  Edwards  of  East  Windsor,  Connecti- 
cut. They  left  two  children,  a daughter  who 
married  Hon.  Tapping  Reeve,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  and  a son,  the 
celebrated  historical  figure,  Aaron  Burr. 

Aaron  Burr,  who  was  born  at  Newark,  Febru- 
ary 6, 1756,  the  son  of  the  distinguished  Connec- 
ticut scholar,  was  graduated  at  Princeton  in 
1772  and  joined  the  Provincial  Army  at  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  in  1775,  serving  as  a 
private  soldier  and  afterward  as  aid  to  Mont- 
gomery in  the  Quebec  expedition.  He  served  on 
the  staffs  of  Arnold,  Washington  and  Putnam, 
becoming  a lieutenant-colonel  commanding  a 
brigade  at  Monmouth.  He  resigned  from  the 
army  because  of  ill  health  in  1779;  practiced 
law  at  Albany  1782  and  in  New  York  City  in  1783. 
He  became  Attorney-General  of  New  York  in, 
1789  and  was  a republican  United  States  Senator 
1791-97.  In  1800  Burr  and  Jefferson  each  had 
seventy-three  electoral  votes  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  choice  was 
left  to  Congress,  which  on  the  thirty-six  ballot 
chose  Jefferson  for  President  and  Burr  for  Vice- 
President.  Then  came  that  sensational  histori- 
cal episode  in  Jefferson’s  administration  when 
in  1804  this  son  of  the  Connecticut  Burrs  mortal- 
ly wounded  his  rival  Alexander  Hamilton  in 
duel,  and  soon  after  embarked  in  a wild  attempt 
on  Mexico  and  the  southwestern  territories  of 
the  United  States,  resulting  in  his  trial  for  trea- 
son in  Richmond  in  1807 ; his  acquittal  and  his 
escape  to  Europe,  returning  to  New  York  1812 
and  dying  on  Staten  Island,  September  14, 1836. 

Abraham  Uincoln  during  his  entire  adminis- 
tion  had  a wide  acquaintance  and  relied  much 
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upon  the  Connecticut  leaders  of  the  period. 
Many  historians  state  that  Lincoln's  ancestors 
came  from  New  England  and  it  is  known  that  he 
received  his  early  country  school  education 
from  a Yankee  schoolmaster.  Gideon  Wells  of 
Connecticut  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
the  Lincoln  presidency  continuing  into  the 
Johnson  administration,  1861-66,  and  was  a per- 
sonal friend  of  the  Chief  Executive.  Isaac 
Toucey  of  Connecticut  had  been  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  the  Buchannan  administration,  in 
1857-61,  and  Attorney-General  in  the  Pope  admin- 
istration in  1848. 

Gideon  Wells,  cabinet  officer  and  intimate  of 
Lincoln,  was  born  at  Glastonbury,  Connecticut, 
July  1, 1802,  and  educated  at  Norwich  University, 
Vermont.  He  studied  law  and  became  editor 
and  proprietor  of  the  Hartford  Times,  a demo- 
cratic paper,  1826-36,  and  continued  to  contribute 
to  its  editorial  columns  until  1854.  He  supported 
the  candidacy  of  General  Jackson  for  the  presi- 
dency and  was  a member  of  the  State  legislature 

THERE  are  some  similitudes  of 
public  life  and  national  feat- 
ures in  the  history  of  these 
two  men,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln, 
and  their  Presidential  Adminis- 
trations, that  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  mention  one  in  connection 
with  the  other. 

These  representative  men,  starting 
in  their  nativity  from  extreme  anti- 
podes in  social  life,  two  generations 
apart  in  point  of  time,  illustrate  the 
genius  of  our  system  of  government, 
which  opens  up  its  highways  to  meri- 
torious distinction  to  all  ranks  of  her 
citizens. 

Jefferson  was  born  in  Virginia, 
April  2d,  1743,  of  distinguished  parent- 
age— surrounded  by  wealth — educated 
at  the  best  schools — a graduate  of  Wil- 
liam’s and  Mary’s  College  at  the  age 
of  19  years — an  inheritor  of  1900  acres 
of  land  with  the  homestead — with  an 
income  of  400  pounds  from  the  patri- 
mony. A few  years  of  practice  in  his 
profession  increased  his  landed  estate 
to  5,000  acres. 

Public  exigencies  of  the  nation  de- 
manding attention,  he  withdrew  from 
the  practice  of  law,  to  enter  the  wider 


1827-35.  In  1835  he  was  chosen  State  comptroller 
and  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1842  and  1843, 
having  in  the  meantime  been  for  several  years 
postmaster  at  Hartford.  From  1846  to  1849  he 
was  chief  of  a bureau  in  the  United  States  Navy 
Department.  He  was  an  original  member  of 
the  republican  party,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Connecticut  delegation  at  the  Chicago  conven- 
tion was  influential  in  securing  the  nomination 
of  Lincoln  for  the  presidency.  He  was  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  through  the  administrations  of 
Lincoln  and  Johnson,  and  through  his  energy 
the  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  navy  were 
greatly  increased.  He  was  identified  with 
several  important  reform  movements,  notably 
the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  and  was  pronounced  in  his  anti-slavery 
views.  He  died  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Feb- 
ruary 11, 1878. 

Judge  Munson,  the  writer  of  the  following  arti- 
cle, was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln  as  U. 
S.  Judge  for  Montana. — Editoe. 

arena  of  national  considerations,  where 
soon  amid  the  galaxy  of  distinguished 
men,  he  became  the  guiding  star  to 
shape  the  revolutionary  period  into 
national  significance  and  national  gran- 
deur. 

A contemporary  at  the  time  of  his 
admission  to  the  bar  photographed 
him  as  follows : — 

“He  was  6 feet  2 inches  in  height, 
slim,  erect  as  an  arrow,  with  angular 
features — ruddy  complexion — delicate 
skin — deep  set  hazel  eyes — sandy  hair 
— an  expert  musician — (the  violin  be- 
ing his  favorite  instrument) — a good 
dancer — a dashing  rider — and  a pro- 
ficient in  manly  sports.  He  was  frank, 
cordial,  sympathetic  in  manner,  full  of 
confidence  in  man,  and  sanguine  in  his 
own  views  of  life.” 

Lincoln  was  born  in  a floorless 
log  cabin  in  a sparcely  settled 
county  in  Kentucky,  February  12th, 
1809,  of  poor  parentage,  environed  by 
poverty,  and  its  accompaniments — a 
struggle  for  existence  in  the  ranks  of 
the  people,  with  nothing  to  help  him 
on  to  fortune,  or  political  preferment, 
but  his  own  inherent  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart,  which  always  shown  with 
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no  uncertain  luster  as  to  the  base  of  its 
supply. 

Lincoln  photographed  himself  in 
early  surroundings  as  follows : — 
“Schools  were  rare,  and  teachers 
only  qualified  to  impart  the  merest 
rudiments  of  instruction.  Of  course 
when  I came  of  age  I did  not  know 
much ; still  somehow  I could  read, 
write  and  cypher  to  the  rule  of  three, 
and  that  was  all.  I have  not  been  to 
school  since.  If  any  personal  de- 
scription of  me  is  desirable,  it  may  be 
said  I am  in  height  6 feet  4 inches; 
lean  in  flesh ; weight  on  an  average  160 
pounds  dark  complexion  with  course 
black  hair  and  grey  eyes,  no  other 
brads  recollected.” 

We  now  have  the  primitive  starting 
in  early  life  of  these  two  men  before 
they  entered  into  great,  stirring  events 
touching  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Jefferson  and  Lincoln  were  great 
lawyers  in  their  day,  with  no  emolu- 
ments of  the  profession  not  fairly 
within  their  grasp. 

Admitted  to  the  bar — Jefferson  at 
the  age  of  24 ; Lincoln  at  the  age  of  27 
years. 

Members  of  state  legislature:  Jef- 
ferson at  the  age  of  26 ; Lincoln  at  the 
age  of  23,  with  consecutive  elections, 
Lincoln  declining  the  fourth.  On 
Lincoln’s  first  election  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, he  took  his  bundle  of  clothing 
under  his  arm  and  walked  to  Vandalia, 
then  the  capitol  of  Illinois,  about  one 
hundred  miles  distant ; at  the  close  of 
the  session  walked  back  again. 

While  in  the  Legislature  he  so  im- 
pressed his  individuality  upon  his  sur- 
roundings that  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
Springfield  advised  him  to  study  law. 
Lincoln  said  he  was  poor  and  unable 
to  buy  law  books,  the  lawyer  replied : — 
“I  will  lend  you  the  books  required.” 
Lincoln  accepted  the  offer,  and  in 


due  time  walked  to  Springfield,  about 
twenty-five  miles  distant,  took  his 
bundle  of  books  and  walked  back  to 
study  their  contents  by  the  light  of  a 
tallow  dip  in  the  midnight  hour  after 
his  labors  for  the  day  were  finished. 

Two  years  later  the  lender  and  bor- 
rower of  the  books  were  in  partner- 
ship at  the  head  of  the  legal  profession 
in  Springfield  under  the  firm  name  of 
“ Stewart  & Lincoln  ” which  continued 
many  years. 

Jefferson,  in  the  school  of  political 
observation,  in  diplomatic  experience, 
in  varied  accomplishments,  in  the  roles 
of  social,  political  and  national  supre- 
macy, had  no  superior  at  the  time  in 
personal  accomplishments ; in  outfit 
and/ desire  for  development  of  national 
affairs,  into  far-reaching  possibilities 
of  national  grandeur.  This  was  a cen- 
tral magnet  around  which  the  life,  am- 
bition, and  desires  of  Jefferson  grew 
and  gained  strength. 

Lincoln’s  central  desire  was  to  sub- 
serve and  preserve  our  national  inheri- 
tance, and  transmit  it  unimpaired  to 
future  generations.  He  never  forgot 
the  struggle  for  American  indepen- 
dence— the  baptism  of  the  nation  in 
blood — the  significance  of  the  flag,  or 
the  opening  gateways  for  national  su- 
premacy; these  were  central  magnets 
around  which  the  desires  and  ambition 
of  Lincoln  grew,  and  his  whole  life  re- 
volved. 

Members  of  Congress : Jefferson 
at  the  age  of  32 ; Lincoln  at  the  age  of 
37;  both  left  the  impress  of  their 
genius  and  intellectual  power  upon  the 
nation  as  well  as  upon  the  states  they 
represented;  both  were  central  figures 
in  every  gathering  where  there  pres- 
ence was  known. 

Jefferson  visited  New  Haven  June 
9,  1784,  bearing  letter  of  introduction 
from  Roger  Sherman  to  President 
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Stiles  of  Yale  College.  Jefferson  was 
a guest  of  Stiles  while  in  New  Haven. 
Stiles  showed  him  the  adjuncts  of  the 
college,  and  introduced  him  to  many 
persons  of  the  city  and  state. 

His  visit  was  a memorable  event  in 
the  city,  and  a red  letter  day  in  the  life 
of  Jefferson. 

This  was  the  only  visit  of  Jefferson 
to  Connecticut  and  was  before  his 
nomination  to  the  Presidency. 

(See  Stiles’s  Diary  to  Yale  College, 
vol  3,  pages  124  and  125.) 

Lincoln  visited  New  Haven  in  the 
spring  of  i860  before  his  nomination 
to  the  Presidency,  and  spoke  upon 
state  and  national  issues  before  the 
country.  A prominent  Massachusetts 
man  after  reading  his  speech  wrote  to 
me  that  “ Lincoln  was  the  man  for  the 
Presidential  nomination.” 

I was  in  the  Conventional  Hall  in 
Chicago  at  the  time  of  his  nomination 
from  August,  i860.  Within  five  min- 
utes from  its  announcement  from  the 
balcony  to  outsiders,  the  streets  were 
crowded  with  men  marching  with  ban- 
ners, carrying  split  rails  on  their 
shoulders,  headed  by  bands  of  music, 
shouting  and  singing.  Enthusiasm 
was  at  tenor  pitch.  The  wisdom  of 
the  convention,  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
people,  was  not  misplaced  by  subse- 
quent events. 

The  Presidency. — Jefferson  came  to 
the  presidency  in  1801,  at  the  age  of  58 
years,  probably  the  best  qualified  per- 
son in  the  nation  at  the  time  to  dis- 
charge presidential  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. Fresh  from  the  school  of 
Washington  and  Adams  and  their  com- 
patriots, skilled  in  diplomacy — famil- 
iar with  national  duties  and  national 
surroundings,  having  drafted  at  the 
age  of  33,  an  indictment  of  grievances 
against  Great  Britain,  and  a declara- 
tion of  independence  free  from  British 
interference  in  our  national  affairs,  and 


having  been  instrumental  in  launching 
the  republic  on  a sea  of  experiment,  he 
was  naturally  a trusted  leader  to  guide 
the  nation,  and  shape  its  policy  in  the 
line  of  its  baptismal  birthright. 

He  took  the  oath  of  office  without 
mental  reservation,  in  full  confidence 
of  its  meaning,  and  gave  to  the  coun- 
try an  administration  that  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  with  its  domain 
of  national  territory  doubled  in  extent 
through  his  sagacity  and  far-reaching 
foresight. 

As  President,  Jefferson  was  simple 
in  his  tastes  and  desires.  Instead  of  a 
coach  in  livery  with  six  dapled  gray 
prancing  steeds  to  draw  him  to  the  in- 
augural stand  of  political  power,  he 
rode  on  horseback  from  Monticello  in 
simple  plain  clothing,  without  political 
escort — hitched  his  horse  by  its  bridle 
to  the  fence,  and  walked  to  the  stand 
where  the  oath  was  to  be  administered, 
in  the  severest  formality  for  a dis- 
tinguished public  officer  at  the  head  of 
the  nation  took  the  oath  of  office,  and 
carried  out  republican  simplicity  dur- 
ing all  his  official  life.  He  abolished 
or  failed  to  observe  much  of  superficial 
etiquette  prevailing  at  the  White 
House  at  his  entrance.  He  believed 
that  a public  office  was  a public  trust, 
conferred  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple ; was  easily  approached  by  the  peo- 
ple, without  distinction  of  rank  or 
favor  of  position.  In  the  last  years 
of  his  life  he  wrote : 

“If  it  be  possible  to  be  constantly 
conscious  of  anything,  I am  conscious 
of  feeling  no  difference  between  writ- 
ing to  the  highest  and  lowest  being 
on  earth.” 

Red  tape  environments,  or  seclusions 
from  complaints  or  requests,  did  not 
close  his  ear  to  reasonable  demands  or 
suggestions  from  any  source.  Digni- 
fied in  appearance — affable  in  manner 
— a charming  conversationalist,  he  en- 
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deared  himself  to  all  as  a true  type  of 
republican  manhood,  both  in  private 
life  and  in  official  station. 

Re-elected  his  own  successor,  his 
watchful  eye  never  slumbered,  nor  his 
ear  closed  against  suggestions  from 
any  source  on  lines  for  future  develop- 
ment of  strength  and  glory  of  the  re- 
public. 

His  presidential  career  marked  a 
great  epoch  in  our  national  history. 
Washington  had  gone  to  his  tomb, 
and  Adams,  the  second  President,  was 
the  link  or  bridge  carrying  over  na- 
tional ideas  from  Washington  to  Jef- 
ferson. Jefferson  took  charge  of  the 
trust,  and  safely  housed  it  for  the  na- 
tion's security.  During  the  last  term 
of  his  presidential  office  he  was  called 
to  assert  the  majesty  of  the  nation's 
repository  of  political  power,  in  dis- 
charge of  official  duties  growing  out 
of  complications  with  England,  relat- 
ing to  our  commerce  upon  the  seas ; 
and  also  to  national  intrigues 
against  the  government  by  Aaron 
Burr,  then  late  Vice-President  of  the 
nation.  The  first  being  disposed  of,  the 
second  loomed  up  in  embarrassing 
proportions. 

The  searching  eye  of  Jefferson,  dis- 
covering the  plot,  Burr  fled,  was  after- 
wards arrested,  and  held  for  trial  be- 
fore the  courts  for  conspiracy  and 
treason  against  the  government. 

Burr  was  socially  and  politically 
popular  in  the  nation. 

While  in  prison,  he  was  flattered, 
wined  and  dined.  In  court  during  trial 
he  was  encircled  by  social  and  political 
influence  that  permeated  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  court-room. 

Possibly  in  the  Burr  trial,  then  as 
now,  money  and  political  influence  had 
weight  in  court  balances,  and  the 
scales  went  down  in  favor  of  the  pris- 
oner and  he  was  discharged. 


Whatever  influence  surrounding  the 
case,  the  arrest  and  trial  was  salutary. 
Though  the  evidence  failed  to  convict 
him  of  such  treasonable  acts  under 
technicalities  alleged  in  the  indict- 
ment as  to  justify  a conviction  under 
its  penalties,  yet  the  trial  squelched  out 
the  stages  of  treason,  conspirators  dis- 
persed, and  quiet  and  peace  reigned 
over  the  nation. 

Lincoln  came  to  the  presidency  in 
1861,  at  the  age  of  52  years,  amid  low- 
ering clouds  and  lightning  flashes  of  a 
political  storm,  threatening  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  and  dire  calamities 
to  the  nation.  With  confidence  in  the 
people,  and  firm  trust  in  an  overruling 
Providence,  he  took  the  oath  of  office 
without  mental  reservation,  and  en- 
tered upon  its  duties — guided  the 
storm — preserved  the  government  and 
unity  of  the  republic,  with  the  crown 
of  peace  resting  upon  the  citadel  of 
the  nation,  with  national  robes  w*ashed 
clean  from  the  stains  of  slavery,  and 
three  millions  of  human  beings  at  one 
dash  of  his  pen  emancipated  and  set 
free  forever. 

Though  overwhelmed  by  pressing 
cares  of  a nation  that  would  have  justi- 
fied him  in  keeping  doors  closed 
against  all  but  his  immediate  advisers, 
still  he  found  time  to  listen  to  com- 
plaints and  suggestions  from  the  peo- 
ple, but  his  head  and  heart  never  lost 
balance  by  the  interview.  Though 
kind  and  sympathetic  in  the  make-up 
of  his  nature,  he  had  a great  object  to 
achieve,  and  he  moved  on  to  its  ac- 
complishment with  the  courage  and 
majesty  of  his  convictions. 

Sir  Edward  Malet,  after  a distin- 
guished diplomatic  career,  in  his  auto- 
biography, giving  some  description  of 
his  Washington  career  as  a member  of 
the  British  legation,  among  all  the 
great  men  he  came  in  contact  with,  in 
a lifetime  of  service  spent  in  the  lead- 
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ing  capitols  of  the  world,  places  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  first.  He  says: 

“He  was  a great  man — one  whom 
the  homely  and  loving  appellation  can- 
not belittle.  Of  all  the  great  men  I 
have  known,  he  is  the  one  who  has 
left  upon  me  the  impression  of  a ster- 
ling son  of  God.  Straightforward, 
unflinching,  not  loving  the  work  he 
had  to  do,  but  facing  it  with  a bold 
and  true  heart ; mild  whenever  he  had 
a chance ; stern  as  iron  when  the  pub- 
lic weal  required  it,  following  a bee- 
line to  the  goal  which  duty  set  before 
him.  I can  feel  the  grip  of  his  mas- 
sive hand  and  the  searching  look  of  his 
kindly  eye.” 

No  administration  ever  had  darker 
forebodings  at  the  outset — greater 
difficulties  to  overcome  to  sustain  the 
government  and  preserve  its  unity, 
none  ever  performed  its  duties  with 
wiser  foresight,  none  ever  left  the  seat 
of  national  power  with  brighter  record 
for  the  nation’s  grandeur  than  did 
Lincoln. 

His  name  and  his  administration 
will  live  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
as  seemed  to  none  in  difficulties  over- 
come— second  to  none  in  wisdom  dis- 
played— second  to  none  in  triumph  of 
duties  performed — second  to  none  in 
glory  of  achievements.  Its  victories 
in  war,  though  baptized  in  blood,  were 
sanctified  in  peace,  with  the  crown  of 
the  covenant  secured  forever. 

Slavery. — Jefferson,  though  born  in 
a slave  state,  surrounded  by  influence 
of  the  system,  was  opposed  to  the  in- 
stitution, and  never  bought  or  sold  a 
slave  in  the  shambles  of  the  market. 
In  1769  he  introduced  a resolution  into 
the  legislature  of  Virginia  for  the 
emancipation  of  slavery  in  the  state; 
and  later,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  called  attention  to  Congress, 
that  the  time  had  come  to  prohibit  the 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  country. 


Lincoln,  born  in  a slave  state,  was 
anti-slavery  in  his  convictions,  and 
fought  against  the  institution  with  all 
the  courage  and  vigor  of  his  manhood, 
and  finally,  at  an  opportune  moment, 
burst  the  fetters  of  slavery,  and  set  a 
race  free  forever.  The  Emancipation 
Proclamation  by  Lincoln  was  equal  in 
literary  merit,  as  courageous  and  pat- 
riotic in  design,  as  meritorious  in  exe- 
cution, as  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence in  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. These  two  papers  stand  side  by 
side  as  masterful  aids  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  humanity  throughout  the 
world. 

Louisiana  Purchase — One  great  act 
of  Jefferson’s  administration  was  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  from  France, 
which  covered  an  area  of  territory 
larger  in  extent  than  the  thirteen  origi- 
nal states  of  the  Union. 

It  gave  us  a solid  country  from  the 
Atlantic  to  Pacific,  from  great  fresh 
lantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  great  fresh 
water  lakes  on  the  north  to  salt  seas 
on  the  south,  removing  the  anchorage 
of  a French  nation  from  our  borders, 
giving  us  possession  of  all  their  lands 
and  mineral  deposits,  control  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries, 
an  unbroken  coast  line  from  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico; and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Jef- 
ferson was  denounced  for  squandering 
the  nation’s  money  for  wild  desert 
lands,  fit  only  for  Indians  and  the 
roaming  of  wild  beasts. 

Out  of  this  purchase  we  have  al- 
ready admitted  fifteen  great  prosperous 
states  into  the  Union,  each  state  rep- 
resenting many  times  in  value  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  purchase.  These  states 
are  powerful  elements  in  the  channels 
of  our  national  life,  effecting,  if  not 
shaping,  the  destinies  of  the  republic. 
They  are  germs  of  statehood  civiliza- 
tion that  struck  deep  root  in  American 
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soil  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  Jef- 
ferson watered  the  plant,  and  its  vigor- 
ous growth  survives  the  life  of  his  be- 
ing, and  expands  in  glory  for  the  re- 
public as  years  evolve. 

Other  territory  covered  by  this 
grant  is  yet  to  be  baptized  into  the 
sisterhood  of  states  under  our  flag, 
which  has  symbolized  the  nation’s 
power  for  a hundred  years  upon  the 
seas,  and  in  midnight  whirlwinds  upon 
the  land,  without  the  loss  of  a star 
emblazoned  upon  its  folds. 

Alaska. — One  great  act  of  the  Lin- 
coln administration  was  the  Alaskan 
purchase  from  Russia.  This  terri- 
tory, according  to  government  figures, 
contains  a territory  equal  in  extent  to 
seventy  states  the  size  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  was  a wise  foresight,  and 
lucky  grasp  of  circumstances  that  se- 
cured to  the  United  States  this  terri- 
tory. 

If  the  purchase  had  been  delayed 
twenty  years,  it  is  doubtful  if  ioo  mil- 
lion dollars’  worth  would  have  secured 
the  transfer ; and  if  delayed  thirty 
years  no  money  consideration  could 
have  been  named  for  its  purchase. 

Just  when  or  how  Russia  acquired 
jurisdiction  over  this  territory  I am 
not  advised,  presumably  it  was  by  dis- 
covery. In  1728,  Vitus  Behring,  a 
Russian  navigator,  crossed  over  Behr- 
ing Sea  into  Alaskan  waters,  giving 
his  own  name  to  the  sea  and  strait, 
which  name  they  bear  to-day  In 
1741  he  crossed  it  again,  but  on  his 
return  was  shipwrecked  on  one  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  died  there  in 
1741. 

The  Russian  government  followed 
up  those  incursions  by  leasing  out  to 
its  subjects  rights  to  establish  trading 
posts  and  gather  furs  therein.  At  the 
time  of  its  agreed  transfer  to  the 
United  States,  some  forty  of  these 


trading  posts  had  been  established, 
shipping  furs  direct  to  Russia. 

Most  of  those  leases  expired  by  limi- 
itation  with  the  year  1863,  when  the 
Lincoln  administration  commenced  ne« 
gotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  ter- 
ritory. 

The  original  price  agreed  upon  was 
$7,000,000,  but  it  was  found  that  there 
were  some  outstanding  obligations  to 
Russian  subjects,  and  some  claimed 
rights  to  Prince  Edward  Island,  which 
it  was  deemed  best  to  cancel  before 
the  transfer,  and  $200,000  was  added 
for  that  purpose.  Some  delay  was  oc- 
casioned thereby,  but  all  outstanding 
claims  being  secured,  the  sale  was  per- 
fected at  $7,200,000. 

This  great  territory,  with  all  its 
wealth  of  gold  and  silver,  its  coal, 
iron,  copper  and  other  mineral  de- 
posits, its  fisheries,  its  seals,  its  tim- 
bers, were  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  at  a cost  of  hardly  the  frac- 
tion of  a cent  for  each  $100  represented 
by  its  values. 

The  peaceful  abrogation  and  nega- 
tion of  recognized  rights  of  a foreign 
nation  from  the  continent,  and  the  ab- 
sorption of  those  rights  in  friendly 
ways,  were  of  more  consequence  to  the 
United  States  than  many  times  the 
money  value  paid  for  the  purchase. 

This  purchase  not  only  extended  our 
territorial  domain  northward,  border- 
ing more  than  1,000  miles  of  Pacific 
Ocean,  but  extended  our  possessions 
westward  many  leagues  from  the  Pa- 
cific shores,  covering  the  Aleutian 
Islands  of  commercial  value  with  full 
possession  and  quiet  enjoyment  with- 
out a soldier  to  guard  or  patrol  the 
precincts,  or  the  issuing  of  a treasury 
warrant  for  its  peaceful  enjoyment. 

These  islands  are  crowned  with 
golden  sunlight  at  midday,  while  mid- 
night darkens  the  capitol  in  Washing- 
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ton.  Governor  Swineford  of  Alaska 
said  to  a reporter  for  publication,  and 
widely  published : 

'‘When  I sat  at  my  desk  in  Sitka  I 
was  further  from  Attu  Island,  the 
westernmost  point  in  Alaska,  than  I 
was  from  Portland,  Me.  This  may 
serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  prodig- 
ious distances  of  Alaska.  But  I can 
furnish  a more  striking  one.  If  the 
capitol  of  the  United  States  were  lo- 
cated in  the  center  of  the  United 
States — that  is  to  say,  at  a point  equi- 
distant from  Quoddvhead,  Me.,  and 
Attu  Island,  Alaska — it  would  be  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  some  600  miles  north 
by  west  of  San  Francisco.” 

The  Louisiana  purchase  and  the 
Alaskan  purchase  were  substantially 
co-extensive  in  territorial  area;  and 
each  represent  more  money  values  than 
the  human  mind  can  comprehend. 
The  Louisiana  purchase  supplied  gold 
and  silver  demands  of  the  nation  from 
twenty  to  seventy  millions  of  people, 
and  is  still  pouring  it  into  the  national 
treasury  at  100  millions  a year. 

Its  coal,  copper,  iron,  lead  and 
other  mineral  deposits  are  supplying 
demands  of  the  nation  with  their  pro- 
ducts in  vast  quantities,  from  unex- 
hausted resources,  while  its  agricultur- 
al products  are  feeding  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Alaska,  as  yet  hardly  scratched  for 
its  mineral  values,  is  sending  down  its 
golden  treasures  by  the  tons  weight, 
and  soon  will  send  it  down,  I almost 
said  by  the  shipload,  to  be  coined  into 
golden  eagles  for  circulation  among 
the  people. 

Its  mineral  deposits,  rich  in  quality 
and  extensive  in  quantities,  are  resting 
in  their  silent  beds,  waiting  the  hand 
of  industry  to  unlock  their  secrets,  and 
for  transportation  facilities  to  realize 
their  values. 


One  generation  from  the  date  of  the 
Alaskan  purchase,  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone systems  are  stretching  their 
quivering  nerves  up  into  Alaska,  and 
the  wires  tremble,  and  the  ear  tingles 
with  the  weight  of  messages  that  come 
over  the  lines  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  world. 

Its  fisheries  and  maritime  commerce 
annually  exceed  the  original  cost  of 
the  purchase  with  revenues  increased 
as  years  revolve;  while  its  timber  re- 
sources baffle  human  conception  in 
values. 

No  man  can  fully  comprehend  the 
national  bearings  to  our  country  in  a 
commercial,  political  or  religious 
standpoint  of  these  two  purchases 
which  crown  the  life  work  of  these  two 
men  in  national,  hopeful,  perpetual 
recognition  of  their  great  services 

Monuments  of  brass  or  marble  are 
but  feeble  expressions  of  a nation’s 
gratitude  measured  by  the  calm  ver- 
dict of  prosperity  in  review.  Our 
Constitution  and  flag — twin-born  em- 
blems of  national  sovereignty,  baptized 
into  our  national  life;  and  these  two 
great  territorial  acquisitions  stand  to- 
gether, with  no  strained  relations  ob- 
scured by  the  smoke  of  battle. 

This  is  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  and  I predict 
that  in  the  records  of  this  year  railway 
bands  will  reach  from  the  northern 
boundaries  of  that  purchase  up  into 
Alaska,  to  secure  its  commerce,  and 
the  mystic  hands  of  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln  will  clasp  over  the  physical 
union  of  these  two  great  acquisitions 
secured  to  the  nation  through  their 
instrumentality,  cemented  into  perpet- 
ual union. 

Both  of  these  great  acquisitions  to 
our  national  domain  were  the  result 
of  honorable  purchase  and  peaceful  de- 
liverance ; and  not  by  bloody  conquest 
at  the  cannon’s  mouth. 


